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DISCOURSE. 


Mind  and  heart,  — the  intellect  and  affections,  — rep- 
resent the  soul  of  man.  They  are  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent, but  have  relation  and  reciprocal  action,  according 
to  which  they  determine  and  measure  character.  Their 
development  and  discipline  constitute  education.  Their 
use  and  products  we  call  learning  and  religion.  We 
multiply  and  diffuse  these  products  to  increase  know- 
ledge, wisdom  and  virtue  among  men,  by  learned  and 
religious  institutions.  Our  success  depends  on  the 
quality  and  due  proportioning  of  these  factors.  What 
a man,  a nation,  or  the  world  will  become,  may  be 
predicted,  accordingly  as  these  intellectual  and  moral 
forces  are  applied  in  reference  to  a right  standard.  The 
ultimate  and  only  right  standard  is  the  word  of  God. 
This  divine  volume,  as  a whole,  and  in  its  parts,  is  ma- 
terial to  a right  knowledge  of  whatever  pertains  to  the 
mind  or  the  heart,  to  learning  or  religion,  inasmuch 
as  all  truths,  of  whatever  departments,  have  a common 
origin,  a common  dependence,  and  a common  relation 
to  the  purpose,  plan  and  history  of  moral  government 
by  Jesus  Christ.  They  subsist  only  in  their  first  cause 
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— God  ; and  exist  only  in  reference  to  their  final  cause 

— the  divine  glory.  Otherwise,  they  are  of  no  account, 
except  as  intellectual  images  or  ideas,  — themes  of  phi- 
losophical speculation  or  literary  entertainment,  for  the 
mere  work  or  play  of  the  faculties,  but  not  reducible  to 
true  science,  and  without  practical  effect. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  physical  sciences,  and,  among 
them,  the  sciences  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astron- 
omy, so  long  and  ably  represented  here  by  our  lamented 
Professor  Young,  whom  we  now  commemorate,  have 
been  developed,  shaped  and  applied,  legitimately,  only 
in  proportion  to  the  Christian  enlightenment  of  society. 
Whatever  causes,  philosophical,  moral,  social,  or  politi- 
cal, have  obscured  or  perverted  the  Gospel,  have  simi- 
larly and  equally  retarded  or  perverted  science,  whether 
of  mind  or  matter,  covering  it  out  of  sight  with  the  pro- 
fane rubbish  of  crude  and  undigested  theories,  or  refin- 
ing it  into  the  thin  air  of  attenuated  speculation,  and 
abusing  it  to  the  ends  of  human  pride,  cupidity  and 
ambition.  The  reciprocal  action  of  false  science  and  a 
perverted  Gospel  has  precipitated  social  disturbances, 
and  ensued  in  the  confusion  or  overturning  of  successive 
nations.  History,  past,  present  and  prospective,  is  but 
a record  of  human  failure,  in  respect  to  knowledge,  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  and  of  consequent  divine  judgments, 
accordingly  as  society  has  stupidly  neglected  the  hea- 
venly teachings,  or  wantonly  transcended  them.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  if  there  be  a God,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe  be  his  creation,  and  the  Bible  be  his 
word  ? 
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Of  these  two  moving  forces  of  society — the  institu- 
tions of  learning  and  religion — the  former  is  always 
likely  to  be  disproportioned  to  the  latter,  and  more  or 
less  ascendent,  to  the  ultimate  decline  and  fall  of  States. 
In  both,  respectively,  the  intellectual  element  in  like 
manner  becomes  out  of  proportion  to  the  moral.  The 
reason  assigned  in  Scripture  is,  because  mankind  in 
general  do  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge, 
but  become  vain  in  their  imaginations.  This  applies 
even  more  eminently  to  the  Christian  than  to  the  Pagan 
world,  forasmuch  as  Christianity  magnifies  the  responsi- 
bilities equally  with  the  opportunities  of  men,  and  more 
remarkably  characterizes  their  departure  from  the  true 
God.  The  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  at  the  present 
time,  are  signal  examples,  having  become,  to  a great 
extent,  according  to  the  scripture,  anti-christian  ; and, 
I think,  no  well-advised  student  would  venture  to  claim 
large  exception  for  our  own.  Learning  leads  ; religion 
follows,  halting.  The  public  intellect  warms ; the  heart 
is  cold.  The  circulation  crowds  upon  the  brain  almost 
to  paralysis,  at  least  to  great  confusions  of  society,  and 
often  to  insanity.  It  would  astonish  one  not  familiar 
with  the  facts  to  read  the  comparative  statistics  of  the 
two,  whether  the  reckoning  were  of  time,  money,  num- 
bers employed,  organizations,  legislative  and  other  pat- 
ronage, zeal,  energy,  hopefulness,  or  effect.  States  re- 
solve themselves  into  educational  societies,  and,  wfith 
great  pretension,  set  up  their  learned  institutions  as  the 
remedy  for  existing  evils  ; a sufficient  remedy,  doubt- 
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less,  were  these  evils  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart, 
or  were  Christianity  in  due  proportion  to  other  reforma- 
tory forces  of  society.  As  things  are,  learning,  having 
not  its  proper  guidance,  becomes  sensuous,  or  fantastic, 
religion  is  dishonored,  and,  consequently,  education, 
which  ought  to  be  the  great  auxiliary  to  knowledge, 
wisdom  and  virtue,  is  subservient  to  personal,  secular 
and  political  ends.  What  will  come  of  it  is  the  great 
problem  of  the  future  ; and  it  deeply  concerns  all  edu- 
cated and  Christian  men. 

But  this  I discuss  not  now.  The  time  is  not  yet,  ex- 
cept to  question,  in  a word,  some  of  the  hypotheses  on 
which  education  is  apt  to  he  carried  on,  that  I may  bet- 
ter turn  your  thoughts  to  what  is  more  directly  perti- 
nent to  this  occasion.  — Thus : — if  any  suppose  it  pos- 
sible to  educate  mankind  into  true  knowledge,  wisdom 
and  virtue  ; that  is,  to  draw  out  of  the  human  mind,  by 
natural  development,  according  to  the  simply  philoso- 
phical idea  of  education,  what  the  scripture  denies  to  be 
naturally  in  it,  and  refers  to  supernatural  grace,  they 
have  a great  work  on  hand  ; for  to  convert  water  into 
wine  requires  more  chemistry  than  has  been  yet  discov- 
ered. Or,  if  any  suppose,  more  morally,  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  natural  discipline  and  supernatural 
grace,  a connection  as  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  means 
and  ends  under  the  natural  government  of  God,  then 
experience  has  proved  the  futility  of  any  and  all  the 
systems  of  education  that  have  yet  existed,  and  the 
need  of  inaugurating  a new  educational  economy  ; for 
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we  have  it  on  sure  authority,  that  the  wise  and  prudent 
of  this  world,  notwithstanding  their  superior  advantages 
of  discipline,  have  actually  been  outdone  in  general  by 
babes  and  sucklings.  Or,  if  any  suppose  that  a reform 
of  existing  systems  may  be  effected  that  shall  make 
them  sufficient  to  meet  the  admitted  necessities  of  soci- 
ety, and  remove  its  burdens,  that  work  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  difficult  of  all.  For,  so  settled  is  the  course 
of  this  world  in  its  irregularities,  and  so  multiplied  are 
its  confusions,  that  the  straitening  of  all  the  crooked 
lines  of  earth,  the  rounding  of  its  angles,  the  levelling 
of  its  mountains,  the  filling  up  of  its  vallies,  and  the 
changing  of  its  thorns  and  thistles  into  fruits  and  flowers, 
would  at  least  require  that  every  man  should  be  a Her- 
cules, and  all  his  dynamics  of  discipline  be  indefinitely 
increased.  It  would  call  for  schools  and  colleges  after 
patterns  as  yet  unknown,  and  a corresponding  power  of 
money  and  patronage  beyond  what  private  charities  or 
legislative  grants  could  be  supposed  to  reach,  without 
sueh  a previous  state  of  social  and  public  virtue  as  to 
make  these  institutions  of  no  account,  except  perhaps  to 
preserve  what  had  been  acquired.  Besides,  the  history 
of  reform  in  general  suggests  but  small  and  exceptional 
encouragement  to  such  as  are  used  to  getting  wisdom 
by  experience.  They  would  expect  to  gain  nothing  by 
putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  or  new  cloth  into  an 
old  garment. 

On  these  hypotheses  which  now  are  not  fabulous,  but 
really  the  basis  of  much  of  the  educational  and  reforma- 
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tory  work  which  is  going  on,  or  enter  into  it  so  largely 
as  to  give  it  character,  an  experienced  and  forecasting 
mind  could  see  nothing  but  despair  from  any  of  the 
sources  which  the  hypotheses  alone  suggest.  Moreover, 
so  hard  it  is  for  educators  themselves  to  extricate  pure 
truth  from  the  conceits  and  contradictions  of  men,  or  to 
set  it  in  such  affecting  lights  as  to  get  much  of  its  di- 
vine impress  upon  their  own  character,  and  they  are  so 
continually  tempted  to  affect  different  and  inferior  stan- 
dards, the  discouragement,  on  this  account  alone,  would 
overwhelm  an  ingenuous  man  who  was  taught  to  rely 
only  on  the  development  of  mere  natural  powers.  It 
would  at  least  drive  him  to  his  cell,  if  he  had  not  virtue 
to  cry  out  to  the  power  which  the  hypotheses  virtually 
deny,  that  ruleth  over  all,  that  it  should  again  move 
over  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  say,  “ Let  there  be 
light.” 

But  such  a man,  so  believing,  and  so  crying,  would 
find  a better  basis,  and  a better  hope,  than  the  hypothe- 
ses in  question,  and  sufficient  to  engage  his  highest  fa- 
culties. In  his  distrust  of  the  earthly  which  is  so  fallen, 
he  would  lay  hold  on  the  heavenly  which  alone  restores. 
Trusting  to  the  heavenly,  he  would  disdain  the  cell  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  platform  on  the  other.  He 
would  be  neither  a monk  nor  a cosmopolite,  neither  a 
bigot,  nor  an  illuminee,  but  kindly  and  patiently  work 
on,  after  a Christian  fashion,  for  such  results  of  disin- 
terested labor  as  heavenly  wisdom  has  ordained.  If 
these  results  were  not  fully  answerable  to  his  desires  or 
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hopes,  yet  he  would  be  confident  that  though  Israel 
were  not  gathered,  God  would  yet  be  glorious.  If  he 
could  not  turn  this  vast  wilderness  of  ignorance  and  sin 
back  to  the  state  of  Paradise,  yet  he  could  lead  some 
humble  pilgrims  through  it,  with  a Greatheart  confi- 
dence, to  the  promised  land.  If  the  men  of  his  native 
city  should  wag  their  heads  as  he  went  out  from  them, 
yet  he  would  contribute  to  people  that  more  glorious 
city  which  shall,  in  God’s  good  time,  shine  forth  the  joy 
and  wonder  of  the  whole  earth. 

That  excellence  of  faith  is  attainable.  It  is  our  duty 
to  seek  it,  and  live  by  it ; and  doubtless  the  best  incen- 
tive is  good  examples,  — as  Paul  has  shown.  Perfect 
examples,  however,  are  out  of  question.  There  are  no 
men  whose  knowledge  is  not  sometimes  obscure,  whose 
wisdom  never  turns  to  folly,  whose  virtue  suffers  no 
eclipse  ; for  there  are  none  whose  faith,  -whence  these 
good  things  flow,  is  not  so  mixed  up  with  their  own 
ideas  as  to  lose  much  of  its  heavenly  power.  But  God 
be  thanked  for  such  examples  as  we  have.  They  speak 
in  reason’s  ear  beyond  the  power  of  words.  Words,  it 
is  true,  are  the  embodiment  of  thought,  and  necessary 
to  it ; but  thought  alone,  that  is,  mere  intellectual  dis- 
cours 3 and  doctrine,  however  excellent,  moves  the  soul 
but  mechanically,  by  its  sensibilities,  and  the  effect  is 
likely  to  pass  away  with  the  electric  stimulus.  But 
example  is  ever  living.  A true  man,  though  he  rarely 
speak  with  his  voice,  and  then  without  demonstration, 

because  of  the  modesty  and  self-distrust  which  usually 
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attend  true  greatness,  yet  is  always  impressing  us  with 
a sense  of  what  he  is,  though  he  make  small  profession 
of  it,  and  of  what  we  ought  to  be,  though  falsely  ambi- 
tious of  the  name.  He  is  one  of  God’s  witnesses  to  the 
deluded  world,  and  God  is  felt,  through  him,  all  the  more 
when  the  human  in  him  is  most  out  of  sight,  or  is  evi- 
dently subjected  to  the  Divine.  The  world  respects, 
honors  and  fears  him  though  it  loves  him  not.  It  some- 
times heaves  spasmodically,  though  not  effectually,  to 
be  like  him.  It  is  never  quite  able  to  withstand  him  or 
shake  him  off  when  weary  of  his  restraint.  It  insensibly 
falls,  as  much  as  its  wrong  nature  will  admit,  into  his 
current.  It  acquires  a sort  of  methodical  likeness  to 
him,  has  a diminished  sense  of  its  own  affected  great- 
ness, and  almost  tires  of  the  praises  which  nevertheless 
it  lives  by  courting,  of  undiscerning  men.  We  never 
look  upon  one  of  this  uncounterfeit  sort  of  men  but  we 
feel  that,  somehow,  the  skies  are  nearer  to  us  than  they 
were  before,  and  that  there  are  higher  spheres  for  us 
beyond,  if  we  could  but  be  like  these  unassuming  but 
divinely  moved  seekers  for  the  better  country.  We  feel 
safer  for  their  neighborhood,  and  lighter  hearted  for 
their  patronage.  A few  of  them,  though  we  sometimes 
disparage  the  qualities  which  we  like  not  to  imitate,  are 
of  more  practical  account  with  us  than  the  thoughtless 
or  unscrupulous  majorities  who  generally  overrule  them. 
They  are  the  men  for  the  hard  occasions  and  exigen- 
cies of  life  when  society  is  obliged  to  fall  back  from  ex- 
pedients, compromises,  precedents  and  forces,  upon  first 
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principles  and  eternal  laws.  I have  thus  thought  how 
it  was  that  three  hundred  such  men,  with  nothing  bnt 
lamps  and  pitchers  in  their  hands,  routed  the  countless 
hosts  of  Midian  and  Amalek  ; and  how  it  will  be  in  that 
promised  age  when  one  shall  chase  a thousand,  and  two 
put  ten  thousand  to  flight,  and  the  representatives  of  all 
the  residuary  nations  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  one 
man,  and  say,  We  will  go  with  you,  for  we  have  heard 
that  God  is  with  you. 

But  such  examples  become  so  only  by  reason  of  their 
conformity,  insensible  though  it  be,  to  the  Divine  pat- 
tern of  Scripture.  No  other  studies  alone  could  produce 
them.  The  Scripture  itself  would  not,  with  other  stu- 
dies, but  as  they  should  be  interpenetrated  by  it,  and 
made  subservient  to  it.  The  human  can  attain  to  its 
proper  dignity  only  as  it  is  lifted  up  by  the  Divine, 
and  walks  in  the  heavenly  radiance.  Without  the  reli- 
gious element,  and  the  proportionate  culture  of  it,  true 
scholarship,  in  any  large  and  comprehensive  sense,  is 
impossible,  and  true  manhood  is  impossible.  It  is,  at 
best,  a fig-tree  with  leaves  only,  and  they  are  blasted 
at  the  presence  of  the  living  Christ.  There  are  many 
specious  biographies  of  worldly  great  men.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  religious  and  moral  element  is  wanting, 
the  books  and  the  men  are  soon  forgotten  when  the 
praises  of  their  personal  or  partizan  apologists  have  been 
a few  times  chanted,  except  as  their  names  are  necessa- 
rily connected  with  the  history  of  their  times.  There 
is  no  salt  to  preserve  them.  They  cannot  be  kept  in 
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remembrance  but  by  false  pretences,  as  we  inject  dead 
men’s  bones  with  chemical  compounds  to  make  them  fit 
for  demonstration. 

Many  partial,  affected  scholars,  egotists,  assert  inde- 
pendence of  Scripture,  or  indifference  to  it,  as  if  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  intellectual  culture  and  scientific 
excellence,  or  were  a positive  drawback  to  the  literary 
or  social  distinction  which  they  covet.  Natural  religion 
is,  in  their  view,  a sufficient  guide.  That  is  now  get- 
ting to  be  the  temptation  of  the  learned  world,  and 
Scripture  is  likely  to  be  bound  up  in  the  same  bumile 
with  the  old  mythologies,  or  studied  after  the  same 
fashion,  and  concealed,  as  the  truths  of  nature  itself  are 
at  length  concealed,  in  the  mists  of  a morbid  and  over- 
weening intellect.  There  is  color  enough  for  this  mis- 
take to  make  it  plausible.  For  doubtless  natural  relig- 
ion is,  theoretically,  a sufficient  guide.  That  is,  God’s 
revelations,  which  are  according  to  nature,  would  secure 
the  proper  relative  perfection  of  earth  in  a supposable 
right  state  of  the  earth  and  man.  In  such  a state,  the-  • 
ology,  ethics,  politics,  science,  art,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, conduct,  would  all  be  in  correspondence,  necessa- 
rily, with  the  mind  of  God.  They  would  advance  in- 
definitely the  condition  of  society,  and  happiness,  which 
many  imagine  to  be  man’s  end  as  well  as  aim,  would  be 
a necessary  result.  But  that  is  not  the  actual  state  of 
things.  The  contrary  is  true  ; and  any  theory  based  on 
a supposition  which  is  practically  false,  is,  of  course, 
worthless.  It  is  likely  to  be  destructive.  Our  need 
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of  Scripture  results  from  perversions  of  the  oral  and 
traditionary  Revelations.  The  need  of  new  Scripture 
results  from  perversions  of  the  old  ; and  similar  perver- 
sions of  the  new  would  equally  necessitate  additional 
interpositions  to  vindicate,  against  sensuous  or  specula- 
tive unbelief,  the  being  and  supremacy  of  God.  Moses 
writes  to  restore  the  primitive  truths  which  the  past 
generations  had  reduced  to  fable,  and  Christ  is  manifest- 
ed to  restore  the  Mosaic  institutes  which  Jewish  doc- 
tors had  made  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions.  Restitu- 
tion presupposes  apostacy.  It  implies  a fresh  institu- 
tion. The  old  is  revived  and  enforced  only  by  a new 
economy  of  a higher  order,  or  the  same  economy  with 
the  requisite  additions  and  a higher  authentication. 
And  they  must  be  learned  together  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
Otherwise  natural  religion  is  practically  falsified,  or  a 
dead  letter.  It  borrows  no  light  from  Scripture  and  re- 
flects none  upon  it.  Successive  Scriptures  cast  no  light 
upon  each  other,  and  the  light  of  all  together  is  more' 
obscured  by  the  vain  imaginations  of  misguided  men. 
They  contribute  then  not  properly  to  form,  but  to  de- 
form character ; for  character  can  be  right  only  as  it 
rests  on  truth  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we  suppose  it.  Other- 
wise our  character  is  no  better  than  our  hypothesis,  and 
our  house,  whatever  be  its  artistic  finish,  has  no  princi- 
ple of  endurance.  It  is  mere  fantastic  architecture 
which  the  winds  and  the  waters  sweep  along. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  irrespective  of  the  re- 
ligious foundation  of  character,  there  are  great  natural 
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diversities  of  endowments  and  susceptibilities  that  mod- 
ify the  action  of  religious  principle,  and  are  always  to 
be  taken  into  our  estimate  of  men.  Good  men  are  no 
more  alike,  in  this  respect,  than  bad  men,  and  both 
classes  are,  respectively,  of  all  qualities  and  degrees. 
There  are  doubtless  physiological  and  psychological  in- 
dications in  persons,  nations  and  races,  that  afford  some 
color  to  the  speculative  sciences  that  have  grown  out  of 
them  under  the  researches  of  highly  curious  and  imagi- 
native minds.  We  should  admit  them  for  what  they 
are  worth,  though  they  are,  at  best,  illusive  and  uncer- 
tain, and  must  always  be  inadequate.  For  character  is 
mainly  a practical  thing.  It  depends  on  time,  place, 
society,  education,  political  causes,  and,  above  all,  the 
more  inscrutable  providence  of  God,  and  the  influences 
of  his  Spirit,  as  well  as  upon  constitutional  endowments. 
And  the  natural  and  accidental  have  a necesssary  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  must  be  so  considered  in  our 
reckonings.  Character  is  not  of  either  alone,  but  the 
result  of  reciprocal  action,  and  the  adjustment  of  acting 
and  reacting  forces,  as  truly  as  any  product  in  chemistry 
or  mechanics.  This  adjustment  is  not  to  be  viewed  as 
between  the  constitutional  and  educational  alone,  but 
between  one  faculty  and  another  ; between  all  the  fac- 
ulties and  the  affections  — the  mental  and  moral  prop- 
erties of  our  nature  ; — between  the  faculties  and  af- 
fections and  the  objects  that  call  them  forth ; and  be- 
tween all  these  and  the  numberless  subtle  and  indefina- 
ble influences  under  which  the  hidden  processes  of  men- 
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tal  and  moral  assimilation  are  ever  going  on,  and  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  though  electrified  to 
the  highest  imaginable  pitch  of  the  magnetic  or  specu- 
lative power.  There  is  much  in  blood  and  bones.  But 
who  can  tell  how  they  grow  ? We  can  judge  some- 
thing by  a careful  experience  and  a sharp  analysis,  and 
enough  for  many  of  the  necessary  purposes  of  life.  But 
beyond  experience,  when  we  begin  to  speculate  here, 

. as  on  other  subjects,  in  regard  to  hidden  causes  and  ef- 
fects, our  visionary  theories,  and  the  intellect  or  money 
which  we  waste  upon  them,  vanish  insensibly  like  the 
mists  of  morning.  It  should  be  left  to  Germans  to  cre- 
ate imaginary  facts,  to  resolve  real  facts  into  myths,  to 
compound  them  all  indiscriminately  in  a transcendental 
solvent,  and  to  manufacture  characters,  worlds  and  sys- 
tems out  of  the  evanescent  product,  as  our  children  blow 
out  from  German  pipe-stems,  similar  airy  structures  to 
float  and  glisten  for  a moment,  and  disappear  forever. 
A true  scholar  can  never  be  so  misled. 

I shall  now  endeavor  to  present  Professor  Young  to 
you  as,  in  my  judgment,  he  was,  an  exemplary  Chris- 
tian man,  in  whom  a vitalizing  religious  principle 
; brought,  measurably,  into  adjustment  and  harmonious 
play  his  natural  endowments,  and  made  all  incidental 
| anil  collateral  influences  subservient  to  the  ends  of  life. 
I say  principle,  in  distinction  from  emotion,  for  his 
foundation  was  laid  deeper  than  the  instincts  or  sensi- 
bilities of  his  nature  These,  though  quick  and  lively 
' on  occasions,  were  in  habitual  subjection  to  a well 
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trained  and  comprehensive  judgment.  I say  equally  in 
distinction  from  the  judgment,  or  any  mental  faculty  or 
process,  for  faith  is  of  the  heart,  and  uses  the  powers  of 
reason  but  as  servants  to  its  own  loftier  nature.  “ With 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.”  It  was 
there  the  foundation  of  our  Professor’s  character  was 
laid.  It  was  there  he  began  to  build,  — to  build,  but 
alas  ! not  to  finish  ; — his  structure  well-designed,  and 
giving  the  fairest  promise,  — for  no  man  had  abetter 
conception  of  architecture,  literal  or  symbolic,  than 
himself,  — but  left  too  soon,  as  every  man’s  work,  how- 
ever excellent,  is  left  too  soon  to  be  a perfect  model. 
Faith  was  his  foundation  and  corner-stone.  But  faith 
is  not  a builder.  Faith  gives  us  basis,  departure,  spirit, 
intention,  method.  The  house  is  built  by  our  own  en- 
deavours. The  superstructure  of  knowledge,  wisdom 
and  virtue  rises  but  by  slow  degrees  amidst  the  'infirm- 
ities, prejudices,  false  biases,  fictions  and  manifold  eidola 
of  our  present  probationary  state.  The  life  of  the  best 
man  is  not  long  enough  to  rear  a perfectly  meet  temple 
for  the  Divine  indwelling.  Most  good  men  erect  but 
loose  and  crazy  edifices,  insufficient  to  protect  them 
from  the  storms  of  an  invidious,  or  even  an  honest  criti- 
cism, and  much  more  of  the  divine  judgments.  Vast 
is  the  amount  of  wood,  hay  and  stubble  that  will  make 
fuel  for  the  fires  of  the  last  day.  But  faith  is  the  be- 
ginning of  excellence,  and  insures  approach  to  its  own 
standards.  He  who  adds  to  faith,  virtue  ; and  to  vir- 
tue, knowledge  ; and  to  knowledge,  temperance  ; and 
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to  temperance,  patience  ; and  to  patience,  godliness : 
and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness  ; and  to  brotherly 
kindness,  charity  ; is  made  to  be  neither  barren  nor  un- 
fruitful. He  is  a blessing  to  the  world,  and  deserves  a 
eulogy. 

Professor  Young  must  have  had  what  I call  a natural 
faith,  — that  is,  the  innate  sense  of  God  never  wholly 
effaceable  from  a moral  being,  by  which  God  still  keeps 
his  hold  upon  the  human  soul ; — and  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  by  which  we  are  still  susceptible  of  learning 
how  to  behave  ourselves  in  a probationary  state  ; — and 
a conscientious  impulse  to  the  actually  right,  as  the  will 
of  God  becomes  known  to  us  in  our  traditionary,  exper- 
imental, or  inspired  learning;  — this  natural  faith  he 
must  have  had  in  greater  activity  than  common,  less 
hindered,  doubtless,  by  unfortunate  peculiarities  of  tem- 
perament and  condition.  lie  had  a calm,  well-balanced, 
comprehensive,  reasoning  mind,  and  was  kept  at  work 
out  of  the  devil’s  worst  temptation  to  the  young.  He 
was,  according  to  the  natural  standards,  a virtuous  boy. 
His  youth  was  virtuous,  stained  by  none  of  the  vices 
which  so  often  leave  their  indelible  traces  upon  the 
character,  and  prevent  all  natural  processes  of  reforma- 
tion. He  was  subject  to  his  father  and  his  mother  — 
God’s  representatives  to  his  soul,  — and  did  them  rev- 
erence. I do  not  learn  that  he  ever  incurred  punish- 
ment but  in  a single  instance.  Once,  when  sent  by  his 
parents,  for  a piece  of  work,  to  a neighboring  wood,  he 

disobeyed  them.  He  went  to  the  wood,  but  neglected 
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his  work.  He  hid  himself,  and  lay  retired  with  his 
hook, 

“ P alula;  reculans  sub  tegmine  fagi 

lie  had  to  suffer  for  it.  Then,  however,  not  any  vicious 
propensity,  but 

“ The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault.” 

He  accepted  his  punishment,  and  offended  no  more. 
Though  his  zeal  for  knowledge  increased,  he  kept  it  un- 
der due  restraint,  and  worked  on,  like  him  of  old,  a full 
seven  years,  toward  his  favorite  object.  Being  expert 
at  the  mathematics  and  mechanics,  his  father,  in  high 
repute  as  a house-carpenter,  wished  him  to  pursue  that 
honorable  calling,  while  the  son’s  heart  was  set  on  Col- 
lege. I do  not  know  that  the  father  refused,  or  would 
have  refused,  to  give  him  his  time  for  an  education. 
But  it  was  enough  for  the  son  that  he  understood  his 
father’s  wishes,  and  he  patiently  served  out  his  time  at 
the  father’s  trade.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  feeling  him- 
self at  liberty,  he  laid  aside  his  saw  and  foreplane,  and 
went  to  the  Academy,  having  earned  enough,  at  odd 
jobs,  and  by  keeping  school,  to  pay  his  way,  which  he 
always  did  when  his  money  was  due  ; one  of  the  best 
of  all  his  habits.  That  was  his  beginning  as  an  edu- 
cated man.  Following  it  out  consistently  he  became  a 
learned  man,  an  honest  man,  and  for  a Professor,  in  this 
latitude,  an  independent  man,  an  able  financier,  a Trus- 
tee and  Treasurer  of  his  old  Academy,  and  anything 
else  that  he  chose  to  be  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 

At  the  excellent  school  of  Meriden  the  same  spirit 
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distinguished  him.  So  great  was  his  industry,  and  so 
much  had  he  profited  in  his  previous  leisure,  in  about 
one  year  his  name  was  upon  our  catalogue.  And  it 
was  strictly  pro  meritis  ; he  deserved  it.  His  mind  had 
been  growing  at  his  bench  ; and  he  had  already  kept 
school  four  winters.  He  was  mature.  He  had  been 
also  occasionally  sent  by  his  father  to  work  as  a carpen- 
ter, in  these  halls  and  libraries.  He  had,  insensibly, 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  place.  The  classical  air  had 
quickeued  his  faculties.  The  Professor  had  given  him 
leave,  at  his  recesses  of  work,  to  inspect  the  apparatus. 
He  experimented  with  it,  took  it  in  pieces,  scrutinized, 
repaired  and  cleaned  it,  of  his  own  motion,  to  the  de- 
light of  the  Professor.  That  was  a specimen  of  his  fore- 
showing ; and  we  know  that  every  successive  step  he 
took  was  likewise  experimental,  upon  solid  ground,  till 
he  became  himself  a master.  We  know  how  his  depart- 
ments grew  under  his  assiduous  culture.  That  Observa- 
tory is  a memorial  of  the  confidence  which  his  character 
had  inspired  in  distinguished  patrons  of  the  College. 

The  Christian  foundation  of  Mr.  Young’s  character 
was  laid  at  Meriden.  There  he  passed  through  the 
great  change  which  is  necessary  to  every  man  if  he 
would  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  A new  and  living  faith 
then  supervened  upon  the  natural  mind,  and  Christ  was 
formed  in  him  the  hope  of  glory.  Of  the  circumstances 
of  that  change  I am  not  informed,  and  it  is  not  material. 
Of  its  reality  no  man  ever  doubted.  From  the  memora- 
ble day  when,  with  his  honored  mother  and  a beloved 
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sister,  he  entered  into  covenant  with  his  Saviour,  in  his 
native  village,  he  witnessed  a good  confession.  He  had 
the  confidence  of  Christian  men  ; was  a blameless  and 
honored  officer  in  the  house  of  God,  stedfast  in  all  good 
doctrine,  and  unblameabie  in  his  course  of  life.  His 
religion  being  not  of  the  head  but  of  the  heart,  it  was, 
of  course,  not  affected  by  gastric  vapors.  It  was  not  a 
rivulet  babbling,  inconstant,  dependent  on  the  showers 
of  the  mountains,  but  a well  of  water,  rejoicing  at  occa- 
sional accessions,  but  ever  springing  up  unto  eternal  lift 
through  those  unchanging  laws  by  which  God  keeps  the 
waters  that  are  under  the  firmament  and  the  waters  that 
are  above  the  firmament  in  a perpetual  balance.  He 
was  not  a Christian  by  whom  you  could  mark  the  varia- 
tions of  the  social  temperature,  though  never  insensible 
to  atmospheric  changes.  He  was  a living  man,  not  a 
thermometer,  lie  kept  mercury  upon  his  wall  for  pro- 
fessional uses  ; but  knew  that  it  would  be  death  among 
the  living  tissues.  His  caloric  was  never  manufactured 
for  occasions,  except  by  his  machine.  We  shall  never 
forget  his  prayers,  so  simple,  so  humble,  so  sincere,  so 
unaffected,  as  of  a little  child,  as  of  a penitent  sinner, 
as  of  a thankful  receiver  of  the  Divine  mercy.  Did  we 
never  wish  to  quicken  him  ? Yes ! for  our  nerves' 
sake  ; and  a greater  liveliness  might  have  been  desira- 
ble on  all  accounts.  But  as  it  was,  I doubt  it  was  bet- 
ter for  himself  and  us,  or  would  have  been  if  the  elec- 
trical were  less  in  proportion  to  the  spiritual  in  our  owa 
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His  College  course  was  answerable  to  hi3  beginnings. 
He  was  an  earnest  and  successful  student.  He  carried 
his  work  before  him,  finished  it  in  its  time,  and  did  it 
well.  He  studied  his  lessons  and  a few  related  books, 
and  scattered  not  his  mind  by  light,  promiscuous  and 
aimless  reading.  He  gorged  not,  but  thought  and  di- 
gested, and  never  had  a literary  dyspepsia.  Of  course 
he  grew  right  along.  He  was  resolved,  prompt,  exact, 
untiring,  and  true  as  steel.  Everybody  knew  where  to 
find  him.  He  studied  no  popular  arts.  Though  never 
rough  or  crusty,  he  was  curt  and  sarcastic  ; but  no  man 
ever  took  offence  who  knew  the  kindness  of  his  heart. 
His  fellow-students  loved  him.  His  abilities  and  knowl- 
edge commanded  their  respect ; his  moral  excellence 
secured  their  confidence,  and  his  example  gave  him 
power  over  their  minds  and  manners.  He  hated  and 
reproved  vice,  frowned  upon  all  disorder,  disdained  ar- 
tifice and  trick,  and  stood  out  manfully  in  support  of 
virtue.  Once,  in  the  same  entry,  a few  noisy  and  vic- 
ious young  men  set  up  to  be  disturbers.  They  particu- 
larly insulted  a worthy  but  timid  student,  who  was  his 
neighbor.  He  took  that  student  to  his  own  room,  and 
gave  him  countenance  and  protection.  Then  they  com- 
mitted outrage  upon  his  room,  and  threatened  personal 
abuse.  When  his  remonstrance  availed  nothing,  he  pro- 
tested that  he  would  not  see  such  evil  perpetrated  in 
College,  but  would  report  them.  They  knew  him,  be- 
lieved him,  desisted,  and  gave  him  then  the  honor  of  his 
disinterested  virtue,  as  virtue  always  receives  its  meed 
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of  honor  when  it  stands  erect  on  its  own  prerogative, 
and  is  not  moved  by  the  contradictions  of  unreasonable 
and  wicked  men.  Yet  he  was  no  ascetic.  He  liked 
companionship,  was  not  fastidious  or  exacting,  never 
petulant  or  vindictive,  but  gentle  and  forbearing.  He 
had  especial  tenderness  for  those  “ good-hearted  ” 
young  men  who  can  never  refuse  to  do  wrong  when 
they  are  invited.  A distinguished  officer  of  one  of  our 
professional  institutions  once  said  to  me,  — “I  was,  at 
one  time,  when  in  College,  thoughtless,  self-indulgent, 
fell  among  bad  companions,  and  was  nearly  ruined. 
Mr.  Young  pitied  me,  took  hold  of  me  and  saved  me.” 
That  excellent  man  could  not  now  speak  of  his  benefac- 
tor without  tears  of  gratitude. 

How  he  stood  at  College  ; that  is,  what  rank  he  held, 
whether  first,  second,  or  a lower  figure  in  his  class,  I 
never  inquired,  and,  if  I ever  heard,  I have  forgotten. 
Probably  ho  was  not  equally  indifferent ; for  if  there  be 
a more  excellent  way  of  judgment,  it  was  not  quite 
evident  to  his  calculating  mind.  I have  often  admired 
how  his  professional  bias  led  him,  in  his  measurement  of 
men,  almost  as  by  instinct,  to  Arithmetic,  as  if  figures 
must  of  course  bo  true,  and  as  if  insensible  moral  and 
physical  causes  did  not  often  greatly  modify  or  neutral- 
ize numerical  computation.  But  it  was  a generous  pre- 
judice, and  I have  also  admired  how,  in  his  practical 
judgment,  he  would  unconsciously  neutralize  or  modify 
his  professional  idea.  lie  wanted  nothing  but  realities. 
He  went  for  scholarship  and  not  the  show  of  it.  He 
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accepted  no  metal  that  would  not  ring.  lie  was  ac- 
cordingly judged  by  others  in  reference  to  his  sterling 
qualities.  There  might  have  been  men  about  him  who 
made  a greater  figure  than  himself.  It  is  very  likely. 
For,  as  I remember,  strangers  sometimes  undervalued 
him.  Soon  after  he  left  College,  I was  sent  to  offer 
him  the  place  of  Tutor.  I had  not  previously  known 
him,  and  my  first  impressions  were  not  agreeable.  I 
hesitated  to  do  my  errand.  After  all  it  was  rather  per- 
formed than  done,  more  after  a Roman  than  a Saxon 
fashion.  But  it  turned  out  better  for  his  character  and 
the  public  good,  than  for  my  own  discernment.  So  of 
another  commission  not  only  from  the  Trustees,  but  the 
venerable  Professor  Adams,  to  assure  him  that  he  would, 
after  a while,  be  wanted  to  take  the  chair  of  that  noble 
old  man,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  earth.  They  who 
knew  him  best  had  marked  him,  even  when  he  took  his 
parchment,  for  that  high  position.  How  well  he  filled 
it,  and  every  other  office  he  sustained,  everybody  who 
knows  the  College,  knows. 

Professor  Young  was  a consummate  teacher.  Dur- 
ing his  College  course  he  taught  school  every  successive 
wintei , as  he  had  done  lor  years  preceding,  and  nearly 
enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  course,  for  he  had 
high  wages,  and  ne^er  wasted  them  on  his  clothes  or 
pleasures.  That  discipline  settled  in  his  mind  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge.  The  principles  of  all  true  knowl- 
edge were  already  laid  ; first,  when  he  was  born  ; and, 
secondly,  when  he  was  born  again.  He  had,  of  course 
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tools  to  work  with,  and  facility  to  use  them  for  the  good 
of  others,  enlarging  all  the  while  his  own  fabric  till  he 
became  the  man  of  science  that  he  was  for  his  succes- 
sive trusts.  He  loved,  as  few  men  ever  love,  to  teach, 
and  as  no  man  can  love  who  begins  not  early  and  makes 
not  teaching  his  profession.  He  went  to  his  last  recita- 
tation  when  he  should  have  been  upon  his  bed,  to  find 
relief  from  the  agonies  he  suffered,  and  take  off  his 
mind  from  the  greater  that  he  feared.  He  was  never 
more  at  home,  or  more  at  ease,  than  with  his  class.  He 
loved  to  enrich  them  out  of  his  own  stores,  and  thereby 
draw  out  and  sharpen  their  independent  faculties.  He 
was  not  disconcerted  when  he  sometimes  drew  to  little 
purpose  ; though  sure,  by  set  remonstrance,  or  by  his 
peculiar  quaint,  dry  and  caustic  humor,  to  rebuke  indif- 
ference and  neglect,  or  expose  the  artifice  of  a bold, 
shrewd,  or  sly  pretender.  He  was  sure  of  what  he 
knew,  and  never  gave  way  without  a reason.  I have 
sometimes  thought  him  too  sure  before  he  scanned  a 
question.  Yet  he  would  never  persist  when  he  saw  no 
foothold.  He  was  set,  but  not  dogmatic,  or  no  more  so 
than  a sincere  man  must  be  when  he  believes  what  he 
teaches  and  is  in  earnest.  He  would  never  defend  be- 
fore his  class  a theory  because  it  was  new,  or  because  it 
was  learned,  or  because  it  was  his  own,  or  because  it 
was  popular,  or  because  he  would  otherwise  be  ruled 
out  of  the  synagogue,  till  he  had  made  it  sure  by  calcu- 
lus, or  probable  by  analogy.  When  convinced  that  an 
hypothesis  could  not  be  verified  in  the  present  state  of 


knowledge,  or  never  in  logical  consistency  rvith  estab- 
lished facts,  or  moral  certainties,  he  abandoned  it  like 
an  honest  man.  But  where  he  had  his  ground  he  stood, 
and  would  have  it  understood.  Of  course  his  teaching 
was  effectual.  Those  who  would  be  made  scholars,  he 
made  sound  and  good  ones.  He  gave  a strong  charac- 
ter to  his  departments,  and  his  departments  were  an 
honor  to  the  College. 

Professor  Young  was  a ripe  scholar  in  general.  He 
was  conversant  Avith  the  accredited  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, and  held  an  honorable  place  among  learned  men. 
He  was  modest  and  retiring,  content  to  know,  and  un- 
concerned about  the  appearance  of  it.  “ Maluit  esse 
quam  ATideri.”  He  liked  not  to  open  his  mouth  in  the 
gate,  but  he  had  wisdom  to  deliver  the  city.  Nothing 
crude,  partial,  superficial,  or  onesided,  ever  came  from 
him.  His  judgments  were  clear,  comprehensive,  and 
decisive.  He  was  sIoav,  critical  and  cautious  in  form- 
ing his  opinions,  and  where  he  settled  there  he  staid. 
No  man  could  cajole  or  browbeat  him  out  of  his  convic- 
tions. He  had  great  characteristic  repose  of  mind.  He 
liked  not  the  pains  of  reconsidering  what  he  had  taken 
pains  to  in\Testigate,  and  had  laid  up  as  a part  of  his 
Avell-earned  store.  He  liked  not  the  thought  of  having 
left  out  any  important  element  of  his  reckoning,  and 
still  less  the  fret  of  controversy.  He  could  never  have 
been  a polemic.  Though  he  had  studied  theology,  and 
for  a while  occasionally  took  the  pulpit,  he  suffered  his 

license  to  expire,  partly,  it  is  probable,  on  that  account. 
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TIe  felt  how  hard  it  is  to  be  an  effective  preacher  ex- 
cept in  harness,  and  that  no  man  but  a warrior  can  live, 
in  this  bad  world,  up  to  Paul’s  epistles.  He  wanted 
quiet,  to  be  placid  rather  in  his  calm  retirement,  than  to 
fight  with  beasts  at  Ephesus.  When  it  rained  lie  would 
let  it  rain,  unless  the  social  atmosphere  needed  also 
thunder.  Then  his  battery  was  ready.  But,  though 
loth  to  review  his  ground,  he  would  always  do  it  when 
he  must.  He  was  afraid  not  to  be  right  when  great  is- 
sues were  before  him.  Worlds  would  not  have  tempted 
him  to  die  with  a lie  in  his  right  hand.  He  loved  truth 
too  well  to  rest  in  any  semblance  of  it.  1 well  remem- 
ber that  when,  some  years  ago,  in  a warm  discussion,  a 
line  of  argument  not  familiar  to  him  had  been  suggested 
on  a subject  deeply  affecting  some  unadjusted  relations 
of  physical  science  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  he 
suddenly  stopped  and  pondered.  He  did  not  give  in, 
but  held  up.  The  next  morning  he  met  me  with  tears 
and  said,  ££  Perhaps  I have  been  wrong  ; I must  ex- 
amine farther ; God  forbid  that  we  should  miss  our  rec- 
koning, and  find  ourselves,  though  unintentionally,  at 
war  with  him.”  That  was  the  noble  spirit  of  a Chris- 
tian scholar.  He  could  comprehend  wide  relations,  and 
not  be  easily  deceived.  He  was  sharp  at  analysis,  quick 
to  detect  a fallacy,  and  jealous  of  whatever  was  set  forth 
with  loud  pretension,  or  sustained  by  the  certificate  of 
interested,  committed,  or  ambitious  men.  He  never 
quoted  this  or  that  new  light,  as  if  such  authority  were 
final.  He  was  an  exact  and  careful  searcher,  of  greater 
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compass  and  profounder  learning  than  most  men  of  the 
same  pursuits  who  could  have  extinguished  him  in  the 
lecture-room  among  scientific  sciolists,  or  on  the  plat- 
form in  a popular  assembly.  He  would  be  cool,  easy 
and  indifferent  among  empirics  and  pretenders,  and 
leave  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  vain  conceits. 
But  it  would  have  been  an  ill  hour  with  them  when  he 
should  have  been  waked  up  to  expose  their  fallacies, 
and  put  them  under  the  heel  of  his  stubborn  criticism. 
Even  his  compeers  waited  to  hear  the  law  from  his 
mouth  in  matters  pertaining  to  his  own  lines  of  study. 
Often  have  we  sat  delighted  when,  in  the  hour  of  genial 
intercourse,  he  would  be  moved  to  unlock  some  store 
house  of  the  earth  or  sky,  and  lay  open  treasures  which 
we  knew  not  how  he  could  have  accumulated  in  such 
richness  and  variety.  He  had  great  zeal  of  knowledge, 
and  loved  to  stretch  the  limit  of  the  human  faculties  ; 
but  he  was  too  exact,  critical  and  honest  to  transcend 
it.  He  was  too  rigorous  in  method  and  devout  in  spir- 
it, even  if  his  temperament  had  not  been  too  phlegmat- 
ic, to  “rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.”  He  was 
too  content  with  the  demonstrable  or  probable,  to  stir 
himself  in  fruitless  chase  of  the  ideal.  He  had  suscep- 
tibility. You  could  see  in  his  eye  that  he  could  be  kin- 
dled by  the  romantic.  But  he  had  too  much  lymph  in 
him  for  a conflagration.  He  would  never  soar  except 
with  his  telescope.  Nothing  would  have  tempted  him 
into  a balloon.  I doubt  not  he  liked  poetry  that  was 
really  such,  and  occasionally  read  a novel  that  was  a 
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good  one.  13nt  I should  as  soon  have  expected  him  to 
return  to  the  drudgery  of  his  early  trade  as  to  write  ei- 
ther. He  could  make  a brief  sojourn  in  Paris  or  Ber- 
lin to  buy  books  and  instruments,  and  comprehend  the 
genius  of  the  place.  But  as  to  living  in  France  or  Ger- 
many, if  he  must  be  a partaker  of  their  spirit,  he  would 
as  soon  have  been  ice-bound,  while  he  lived,  in  the  po- 
lar seas.  Much  as  he  loved  to  dwell  among  the  stars, 
he  would  have  mouldered  under  the  less  glittering  dust 
of  his  earthly  abode,  sooner  than  stretch  beyond  them 
without  the  passport  of  the  Resurrection.  He  sought 
no  vestiges  outside  the  limits  of  creation.  He  studied 
the  worlds  as  they  are,  and  left  the  making  of  them  to 
the  Almighty. 

It  belongs  not  so  much  to  this  place  or  occasion  to 
follow  our  deceased  friend  into  the  greater  privacy  of 
his  social  or  domestic  life,  and  the  time  would  fail  me. 
\ret  a true  man  is  often  best  studied,  or  makes  himself 
best  known  without  our  study,  in  such  comparative  re- 
tirement. We  there  judge  him  by  what  is,  rather  than 
by  what  appears  ; greatest  when  he  seems  the  least, 
and  doing  most  when  doing  nothing  but  to  refresh  him- 
self for  the  toils  of  life.  We  can  truly  know  any  man 
only'wdien  he  is  out  of  stiffening,  and  his  sympathies, 
tastes,  affections  flow  out  in  their  natural  channels. 
With  the  heart  man  believes,  and  as  he  believes  so  he 
is.  If  he  have  no  heart,  he  believes  nothing,  and  is 
nothing  but  a bundle  of  bad  tempers,  conceits  and 
whims.  Or,  if  his  heart  is  buried  up  in  cold  dogmas 
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and  formalities,  he  is  but  little  better,  lie  may  be  a 
good  machine,  but  a poor  Christian,  and  of  no  account 
in  the  family,  state,  or  church,  but,  as  we  say  of  the 
rocky  strata,  to  hold  the  world  together.  But  if  he 
have  a true  heart,  whatever  else  he  has  will  be  effective, 
and  its  quality  will  best  appear  when  it  is  unconstrained. 
How  one  behaves  when  he  has  no  concern  about  it,  will 
measure  what  he  can  do  when  necessity  is  laid  upon 
him.  It  is  of  consequence  even  how  a man  works  his 
involuntary  muscles.  A bland  smile,  a low  chuckle, 
gives  us  sign  of  a selfish,  treacherous  and  malignant 
spiiit , but  a scounurel  was  never  known  with  a rm°’- 
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ing  laugh.  How  one  recreates  alone,  or  romps  with  his 
children,  or  gives  and  takes  in  his  social  intercourse,  in 
his  dishabille,  null  mark  his  capacity  for  more  manly 
exercise,  and  the  serious  conflicts  of  public  life.  In 
this  respect,  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  Web- 
ster at  Marshfield,  are  fit  types  of  the  founder  and  de- 
fender of  the  constitution  of  their  country. 

Professor  Young,  in  private  life,  was  not  mercurial, 
but  loving,  free,  cheerful  and  confiding.  Though  exact, 
he  was  generous,  and  would  accommodate  a neighbor  to 
his  own  hurt.  lie  was  cautious,  but  pitiful,  indulged 
not  himself,  but  never  refused  what  was  due  to  the  pub- 
lic or  the  poor,  and  made  sacrifices  for  his  friends.  He 
was  gentle,  unsuspicious,  thought  no  evil,  resented  no 
injury,  indulged  in  no  gossip,  perpetrated  no  slander, 
exaggerated  not  his  statements,  never  wore  two  faces, 
or  spoke  with  two  tongues.  He  was  simple-hearted. 
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not  self-willed,  sometimes  yielding,  and  never  severe 
except  in  science  and  in  morals.  There,  though  not 
rigid,  he  was  firm.  He  would  listen  to  the  expedient, 
but  never  sacrifice  the  right.  No  man  could  draw  him 
from  his  integrity,  or  make  him  subservient  to  private 
ends.  A sectarian,  a partizan,  a demagogue,  a politic- 
ian, a sycophant,  a hypocrite,  he  abhorred.  He  would 
do  nothing  with  them  but  in  matters  of  necessary  busi- 
ness, and  that  lie  finished  in  short  hand.  But  where  he 
trusted  and  was  at  ease,  in  his  own  or  his  neighbor’s 
house,  he  was  hearty,  affable  and  obliging.  There  is 
usually  not  much  social  intercourse  about  a College,  and 
we  are  often  complaining  of  ourselves  and  one  another 
on  that  account.  We  mean  well,  in  that  respect,  but 
somehow  cannot  bring  it  round.  At  least  we  do  not,  or 
but  just  enough  to  learn  that  all  of  life  is  not  official, 
and  that  the  treadmill  part  of  it  may  have  generous  re- 
liefs. Our  friend  was  slow  to  seek  them  ; but  shunned 
them  not,  and  when  they  naturally  occurred  did  his  part 
to  season  them.  His  finer  sentiments  and  sympathies 
were  not  projected.  He  restrained  them  through  a nat- 
ural diffidence,  or  concealed  them  with  playful  irony,  or 
qualified  them  with  badinage  ; but  when  reached  they 
were  responsive,  pure,  lively,  sparkling,  cheering,  as  you 
have  seen  in  fountains  when  the  carbon  was  set  at  lib- 
erty. Yet  they  were  always  tempered  with  Christian 
meekness  and  sobriety.  A mourning  family  have  con- 
solation not  only  in  the  remembrance  of  those  sterling 
virtues  which  gave  him  professional  dignity  and  power, 
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bat  the  chastened  humanities  which  made  them  subser- 
vient to  the  familiar,  every-day  enjoyments  of  a Chris- 
tian home.  They  will  love  to  keep  in  memory  his  play 
equally  with  his  work  ; his  genial,  frank,  and  sometimes 
sportive  intercourse  not  less  than  the  graver  counsels 
which  instructed  them.  The  whole  example  and  image 
which  ever  live  in  their  hearts,  of  sanctified  intellect, 
sentiment  and  affection,  constituting,  as  they  did,  his 
well-adjusted  and  honorable  manhood,  will  be  their  best 
earthly  incentive  to  imitate  his  virtues  and  partake  of 
his  reward. 

When  our  Professor  lay  dead  before  us,  the  thought 
arose  that,  now,  no  longer  plodding  his  way  to  yonder 
dome,  with  steps  restrained  and  painful  from  an  un- 
known disease,  no  longer  weary  with  watching:,  through 
his  telescope,  the  distant  orbs,  nor  with  numbers  and  di- 
agrams to  find  their  measure,  he  could  survey,  without  a 
glass,  infinitely  greater  wonders  from  a higher  sphere  ; 
for  he  had  profited  by  his  earthly  discipline  the  hea- 
vens had  declared  to  him  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  fir- 
mament had  showed  his  handiwork.  The  day  had  ut- 
tered to  him  speech,  and  the  night  had  showed  to  him 
knowledge.  Next  it  occurred  how  natural  religion 
had  been  thus  reproduced  in  his  mind  and  illustrated  by 
a higher  Revelation  : — “ The  law  of  the  Lord  is  per- 
fect, converting  the  soul ; the  testimonies  of  the  Lord 
are  sure,  making  wise  the  simple  ; the  statutes  of  the 
Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart;  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes.”  It  was 


yet  a more  comfortable  suggestion,  that  God  might  in- 
tend, by  his  death,  to  impress  these  lessons  of  the  nat- 
ural so  restored,  and  of  the  supernatural  so  restoring, 
more  deeply  on  our  hearts,  lessons  better  for  the  Col- 
lege, better  for  the  world,  than  any  or  all  the  discov- 
eries of  science,  and  without  which,  though  we  should 
understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and  speak 
them  with  the  tongues  of  men  or  angels,  we  should  be- 
come as  sounding  brass,  or  a tinkling  cymbal.  It  re- 
mains to  us  so  to  heed  the  reproof  and  counsel  of  our 
heavenly  Father.  Students  ! would  to  God  that  you 
especially  might  heed  them.  From  your  numbers,  your 
prospective  term  of  life,  your  range  of  influence,  you 
have  the  greatest  personal  interests  at  stake,  and  your 
well-being  involves  consequences  of  greatest  moment  to 
mankind.  Hear  the  voice  of  God.  Believe  ; be  wise  ; 
be  true  ; be  right.  Let  your  eyes  look  up  ; let  your 
hearts  be  resolved.  Live  to  God  ; live  for  mankind  ; 
and  the  glorious  recompense  will  be  sure.  “ For  they 
that  be  wise  .shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firma- 
ment, and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  forever  and  ever.” 


